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BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB-—-OCTOBER CO-SELECTION 


Ramuz, Charles Ferdinand. When the Mountain 
Fell. Pantheon. Oct. 9, 1947. 221p. $2.75. 


Like Giono of Provence singing with lyric earthiness his 
Song of the World, there comes to us from the eastward, 
fom French Switzerland a comparatively unknown, 
Ramuz, who makes a paean of pure prose music sweetly 
ting through the massive Alps in his telling of When the 
Mountain Fell. Couched in the phrases of that recital 
lies the literary riddle that plodding peasant and unpre- 
tentious cot and the unhurried rhythm of diurnal 

and preoccupation can somehow be blended together 
aharmony transcending the limitations of time and space 
and national boundaries; that a theme, a plot 
ambient founded on the commonplace can be made to 
create an impression of epic effect; that character forth- 
tight and utterly simple can reveal the common denomi- 
nator in complex man from Adam to the Atomic Age, 
fom Homer to Hemingway; that a leitmotif of rugged 
realism can haunt itself by carrying a mute obligato of 
the romantic within the strains of its own melod\ 


Uy. 


and ' 
and an 


This is the Ramuzian alchemy. Two men watching their 
cattle in the summer pastures of the lofty valley of Der- 
borence are buried in their chalet beneath the crashing 
cataclysm of the Devil’s Tower, Derborence’s highest 
overhanging escarpment. The younger of them escapes 
ater two months of confinement darkness and _ his 
ghostly reappearance is confronted with true peasant sus- 
picion of the supernatural. Accepted finally by the village 
and by his wife of four months, he is compelled by some 
driving force, some inner human urgency to return for his 
aged companion. His wife follows where the rest of the 
mountain folk fear to go. 


in 


So much for the bare framework of the story. The plot, 
if it can technically be called a plot, reveals a similarity 
to Giono and to Roger Vercel and to all those authors 
who utilize natural phenomena as a peg whereon to hang 
the psychic human nature under stress. 
When the Mountain Fell reads like a fascinating parade 
of images, an appeal to the eye constantly suggesting what 
s beyond vision, suggesting what is invisible but real as a 
Istic’s rea the devil of the Alpine 
There rises out of its dignified cadences a hymn to the 
spirit of man, to the strength of youth and to the wisdom 
of age and to the destiny of both in the world. Its reading 
is almost therapeutic making one feel cleaner and peace- 


fully glad when the book is done. 


, 
reactions of basic 


; ; 
rustic Ss reasoning about gorges. 


vein swells 
a thumb,” half-mile distant Rhone below rubs 
itself against the stones of its bed “stirring the air into 
light vibrations with a sound like dry leaves blowing,” 
men in passes walk “under a ribbon of sky hardly wider 
yr less tortuous than the gorge,” the professional surveyors 
measuring the results of the mountain fall have “fa small 
correction to make on the map, an annotation to write 
into the survey book. It might perhaps be necessary to 
redraw the map eventually, for there the valley was still 
outlined in green. And green signifies grass, and grass 
means life.” Or the ants carrying their eggs “are like us; 
the ants with their eggs bigger than they are, like us with 
our bundles of hay bigger than we are...” And through 
the body of the narrative there beats a love of the young 
and of the old, Antoine, Seraphin, Therese, a life for 
both the body and the soul in man’s adjustment to the 
circumstantial irruptions in that life and in that love he 
calls his own. 


‘ 1 
Glamor is conspicuous by its absence. A 
“ac hig as 
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Denis de Rous emont has said of Ramuz: “I know of no 
other writer who has been able to ask the great meta- 
physical questions in terms of objects, elementary sensa- 
ions, little everyday phrases.” With his unbonded love 
of things, his Chestertonian wonder at the miracle of 
creaturehood, at the marvel that is matter and at the 
greater marvel that is man, Ramuz gives to his country- 
sides and customs an all-pervading universality that 


reaches deep into the human heart. 
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Congratulations the 
recommend to all readers 
October. 
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Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., Ph.D. 


U anion of Scranton 


BOOK OF THE MONTH CLUB—OCTOBER 
CO-SELECTION 


Karig, Walter. Zotz! Rinehart. Oct. 2, 1947. 268p. 
$2.75. 


Any tale whose fundamental postulatum rests on a basis 





y 
of in ention, es 2m creative imagination must stand 
or fall with the writer’s ability to weave an authentic note 
of intellectual conviction into the fabric of his fantasy. 
Snow White, Pinocchio and Alice carry this conviction. 


Bunyan and Pope are its exemplars in 
just as Marlowe, Bierce and 
deeps of the satanic 
farce or fear or just 
problem is to 
sentially im- 


Langland, Swift, 
satire, parable and allegory 
Benet are exemplars in probing the 
supernatural. No matter if satire, 
plain fun be intended, the author’s 
and sustain the plausibility of what is 
plausible. 


create 


j 


th all 


Zotz creates but does not sustain. What begins wi 
the incongruity of first-rate farce, fast-paced and vivid 
with Comedy-of-Errors tempo and _ scintillating satire 


slackens suddenly to frustrate the promise of its inception, 
two-thirds of the story. The 


c 
t - 
oO! 


a promise partially kept 
hero is bookish ivory-tower-thinking 


protagonist or tragic 

Dr. John Jones, Professor of Semitic Languages at St. 
’ " “ ; \ { - tha 

Jude’s Theological Seminary (E; piscopal). Life for the 


Jones flows on in an unruffled intimacy 
with Charchemish, Pethor, Ashurbanipal and the Mesopo- 
tamian the Tursci until day fate knocks 
him spinning by way of a lightning 

is engaged in decipher 
by an ex-pupil now 


abstracted Dr. 


origins of the 


bolt—no 
le i a: ie 
demonic origin—while he 
occult inscription sent him 


: 
with the armed forces in (censored). He has received a 


red disk with a pentagram incised upon it within a group 
of concentric circles. Thereon he finds the fateful rune 
inscribed Astyparaean! Kismet! 


he finishes translating the secret of the rune the 
lightning strikes. His recovery is troubled by the terrifying 


realization that he, Dr. 


his finger and pronouncing 


Just as 


] ] j 
t. Judes, by pointing 
ae 


‘Zotz! 


John jones O; Ne 


thaumaturgic al 


ne 


can destroy any living thing. With troubled caution he 
experiments on flies, wasps, a squirrel and a mad dog, 


experiments which only confirm his apocalyptic powers. 
In fact he finds that the mere direction of his digit suffices 
the person indicated a temporary mild 


1 
Na Nectori r 4¢ Jes 9 of = 
Ina pectoris Or a least a gastric 


y 
=! } 


to give case of 


ant convulsic 

The influence of Ishtar appears in the } of Virginia 
with the ominous name of Finster. Dr. Jones immediately 
associates her with the fee-faw-fum of the shadow 
world. Her introduction to the conventional doctor is 
nformal to say the least when he finds her in the Claver- 


Yerson 


Asiatic 


Ramuz — Karig — Hilton 































BEST SELLER; 


house library unvested by the 
same that struck Dr. Jones) of all accoutrement save her 
shoes. Quite in contrast to the character giver 
her by Dr. Jc nes, she behaves with commendable modesty, 


lightning concussion (the 


sinister 








This puzzles the good doctor and introduces a new staccat 
element into what was formerly a placid existence wit} 
the Claverhouses, Alfred and Angela, as pious and 
straightlaced a brother and sister as ever graced a theo 
logical seminary’s campus. However, the plot t hickens 
when Virginia confesses her interest in ophiolatry, the cy] 

of snakes, and demonstrates a frightening familiar 





voodoo and the other unhallowed ce roca S 








From this point forward Zotz! tells—with ruthless fleerings | 
of wartime Washington—the fruitless efforts of Dr. Jone 
o sell himself as a war asset to the President. Trappe, 
in a montsrous gabionade of protocol, sub-sub-secretarie 
and addle-pated assistants to the assistant doorkeeper | 
Dr. Jones finally finds that he has been beaten out by » 
power even greater than Zotz—the atomic bomb. He 
retires with his dubious gift to the dant of the insect 
xterminating business and his story aiid never have 
come down to us had he not met somewhere in th 


of the Pentagon Building a sympa. 


Javy called Commander Karig. 


labrynthine corridors 
thetic officer of the N 





If Captain Karig—promoted as the narrative 


progresses— | 


had only zotzed Jones’ delirious ideas on humanity and | 
one or two bits of the vulgarity in that worthy’s tale. | 
Zotz! might be recommended to more than just the adult 


class ot readers. 
Victor R. Yanitelli, 
University of Scrant 


LITERARY GUILD—NOVEMBER SELEC 


Hilton, James. 


on 
TION 
Nothing So Strange. 


Little, Brown. 

Atlantic Press. Oct. 17, 1947. 308p. $2.75. 
Nothing So Strange is a story of two real America 
brought up in the atmosphere of American Freedom 
the sense of Washington and Lincoln, and o ma 
unnamed people in our Democracy, who have secure } 
happiness through the highest type o rsonal develo 
ment. 
Raised on a Dakota farm, Mark Bradley had a lodi 
inate ability, high ideals and strong ambition. He w 

London whe th story opens, working at the Unive 
ity, on a Research and Teaching Fellowship Mathe- } 
matics. Jane W aring was unspoiled by the environment 
of great wealth. Her father was a_ leading rn 
whose business was of international proportions. — Jane | 
met Mark Bradley through observation, rathe1 chan | 
conversation at a dinner given in London. 
“I first met him,” she tells us, “at Professor Byfleet’s 
house Chelsea, but I didn’t catch his name when we } 


Oc ES 
but when we got | 
dow 


1s good-looking 


aid 
aiUy t 


perhaps we weren’t 
) 

Brad, 
furthe 
le we 


were introduced, or 
don’t remember actually 
to the table { noticed him some way 
other side nearest to my mother. f 
in a restrained way with dark deep sunken eyes, a long 
straight nose, and a chin that was firm without being 
aggressive. There was also a mood of gravity him, } 
tempered by a sort of intermittent rvousnes if he 
were waiting for a chance to say ataidaes: not becaus 
he wanted to, or had anythinng to say, but because he 
thought everyone must be wondering why up to dead 
through dinner he hadn’t spoken a word.” 
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Later, after her mother and she had visited Bradley’s 
laboratory, Jane recounts the experience as revealing more 
fully Bradley’s character, and her own reaction to him: 
‘The way I am telling this sounds as if | were having fun 
at his expense, and so in a quiet way I was, because 
people who are too serious always make me feel ribald 
inside.” 

It was Jane’s mother who first brought out t human 
side of Bradley, as Jane candidly announces to her after 
their visit: “He told you more in five minutes than he’d 
tell me in five years.” 


he 


Mr. Waring gave Brad the opportunity to work with 
Professor Framm in Vienna, and here lies the dramatic 
occasion for the whole story of Mark Bradley and Jane 
Waring. While Framm was a great scientist and possessed 
magnetic power and charm, his morality was of the 
superman, subjectivistic kind. Brad had tremendous 
admiration for his genius and worked tirelessly and fever- 
ishly in his laboratory on a mathematical project. Just 
prior to the Anschluss, in a lecture at Berlin, Framm used 
Brad’s results without giving him credit. 


In the meantime “Brad” had married Pauli, a kind of 
secretary working in Framm’s laboratory. She became 
embittered at Framm’s dishonesty and obsessively har- 
rassed her husband to bring suit against Framm—to no 
avail. Jane visited them in Austria and learned from 
Pauli of Framm’s action. While she consulted a lawyer 
about the possibility of a suit, Jane knew “Brad” too well 
to attempt to change his mind. 


One day, to his utter amazement, “Brad” learns that 
Pauli is arrested for an attempt against Framm’s life, in 
which he was seriously wounded. He makes the decision 
to sacrifice his career to save his wife’s life, who was 
expecting a child. While awaiting in Switzerland, Pauli’s 
release, he learns that she has died under mysterious 
circumstances. Overcome by this treachery, he returns to 
Austria to avenge his wife’s death. The strange course of 
this revenge makes the pattern of this story unusual. 
Hence the title in Daniel Webster’s words: “There is 
nothing so powerful as truth —and often nothing so 
strange.’ 


Years have passed and Jane has lost complete contact 
with Mark Bradley. Through an F.B.I. investigator, seek- 
ing to unravel “Brad’s” secret, she learns that he is in a 
hospital as the result of a plane accident. Having enlisted 
to become a pilot in the Air Corps, he was “washed out” 
and became a navigator. 


It is the action of Mark Bradley from the time of the 
death of his wife in 1938 up until 1945 that constitutes 
the most interesting part of the story where “truth be- 
comes stranger than fiction.” It is through Jane’s efforts, 
who had gone to California to consult on a movie pro- 
duction of her book, that Bradley is brought to reveal 
what was the source of his depression and state of mind. 


This summary of the story is not fair to the author because 
it is not as simply melodramatic as the synopsis would 
indicate. It is the psychological truth of the interplay 
of character upon character reacting in well selected 
situations of an unusual yet highly realistic kind, the sus- 
pense cleverly sustained throughout the narrative and its 
technical perfection that elevate this novel to a plane of 
creative art. The searchlight of the author’s human 
acumen into the hearts of his characters, often through 
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the flash of a phrase, gives the book its charm. And its 
message or theme as revealed in the character and motives 
of Dr. Mark Bradley answers without moralizing the 
question we are all asking with bated breath: “Is Science 
for War or Peace?” A man by the name of Frank San- 
stron was the natural foil for the development of the 
theme. In a conversation repeated by “Brad” to Jane: 
... “That is why I say Frank, the real problem is war 
itself, and the scientist should tackle that not only as a 
scientist but as a citizen. What I dislike about the present 
set up is not so much that the powers-that-be want us to 
make bombs, but that they don’t seem to want us to do 
anything else.” 
Edward B. Bunn, S.J., Ph.D., 


Scranton, Pa. 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB—OCTOBER 
SELECTION 
Brady, Charles A. A Catholic Reader. Desmond 
and Stapleton. Oct. 10, 1947. 337p. $3.50. 


Charles A. Brady’s collection of thirty-five authors and 
fifty-two pieces, aptly named A Catholic Reader, propi- 


tiously dedicated to St. Thomas More, favored with 
double book-of-the-monthhood for October (Catholic 


Book Club, Thomas More Book Club) is pleasant but 
slight fare. Except for the bone-building roast beef of 
William Roper’s life of More—worth the whole menu— 
and that fine sauce of John Henry Newman’s essay on 
infallibility, this literary luncheon smacks of meatless 
Tuesday. Host Brady admittedly offers nothing more sub- 
stantial than “refreshment”, but he serves too many sprigs 
of parsley as though they were lamb chops. 


The book has several good points: a very readable format, 
an interesting facsimile treatment of Hilaire Belloc’s “Lord 
Lundy”, and the re-appearance of such favorites as G. M. 
Hopkins’s “The Starlight Night”, Thomas Malory’s death- 
less chapters on Lancelot and the Queen, Coventry Pat- 
more’s fragment on the idle poet, and Marie Belloc 
Lowndes’s “An Unrecorded Instance”. The anonymous 
“T and My Cat Pangur White” is a brave discovery. 


In spite of the fact that this volume contains twenty-five 
poems, eleven stories, nine essays, and more, and presents 
at least two timely names (Clare Boothe Luce and Robert 
Lowell), the range of selection is limited and too familiar: 
Ronald Knox, Eileen Duggan, Chesterbelloc, C. C. Mar- 
tindale, John Bannister Tabb, F. J. Sheed, Agnes Repplier, 
Francis Thompson, and Leonard Feeney. Like most an- 
thologists, the editor has sought to represent many of 
these writers by minor or early pieces for the sake of 
novelty and freshness, but it is doubtful that he has fairly 
represented them either in the pieces themselves or in his 
own introductory remarks. For instance, his too-weighted 
comments press down like an inverted pyramid on the 
meager couplet “Pibroch for Aed Maccolggan”, a mere 
mound and tuft of grass; and his characterization of the 
humor of Finley Peter Dunne, Heywood Broun, and 
Leonard Feeney as “Chaucerian” is one to call forth a 
full-blooded response from Harry Bailey. It is obvious 
throughout his introductory notes that Charles A. Brady 
enjoyed putting this book together. It is equally obvious 
that every reader may join in its general enjoyment. 


Joseph F. Belvedere, 
Department of English, 
University of Scranton 
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Rylee, Robert. The Ring and the Cross. 
Oct. 6, 1947. 308p. $3.00. 


Mr. Robert Rylee sees the United States through a map 
of Texas darkly. One understands the provocation, even 
when one cannot applaud the is fashionable 
these days to call all sorts of preachments peopled with 
characters novels, but The Ring and the has a 
feebler claim to the genre than most. Part editorial, part 
selection of case histories, this book is a blurred 
scarcely related scenes. ‘To outline the plot,” says the 
dust jacket, “would be unfair to the reader.” Unfair? 
Nigh well impossible. On page 274 Judy asks her grand 
dame aunt about the divinity of Christ, is given an an- 
swer somewhat negative and told “certainly no great 
teacher ever had a narrower view of human life”. On 
page 275 Judy enters the convent, saying simply, “I’ve 
come home”. A bit elliptical, I think. 
This book is about fascism, about American fascism in a 
wartime shipyard, about senatorial fascism everywhere and 
always. One could hope for a clear statement of the 
case, a firm delineation of the insolence of office, or what- 
ever. But Mr. Rylee’s impressionistic view, of character 
as well as of events, makes it impossible for him to isolate 
or portray, in the technical sense of that term, a human 
act. The best he can do in the matter is to write essay- 
chapters or editorial-chapters on his own, or put wooden 
speeches into the mouths of his “good” characters. One 
such explains the whole human pageant in these terms: 
“Over and over again, there have been those who held 
back. ... Always the dead hand of the past has reached 
down to stifle and choke. . . . The industrialists, and the 
Roman Catholic Church, trying to preserve their power, 
backed Hitler’s gangsters against the people.” In addition 
to all this, there are the book’s all too numerous passages 
of brutality and lust to be considered, to the end that 
there is every esthetic and moral reason for not recom- 
mending this book to any reader. 

Riley Hughes, 

Georgetown University, 

Washington, D. C. 
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O’Dell, Scott. Hill of the Hawk. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Oct. 3, 1947. 413 p. $3.00. 

California in 1846 is the setting of Sc« 
novel, the era of Fremont, and Polk, and 
pansion under the slogan of “Manifest destiny.” 
ranchos dominated the ar owned by old Spanish 
families of long and proud traditions who resented and 
fought the gringo invasion. Such a man is Don Saturnino 
de Zubaran, ruler of the vast lands dominated by the 
1ome, the Hill of 


‘t+ 653 Ts 
America 
I 

ic} 


: €i- 
Aarge 


Cay, 


mesa on which stands his ancestral 
the Hawk. 

Into this Spanish stronghold rides Grady Dunavant, heac 
ing a pack train from Santa Fe to Los Angeles and looking 
forward to marriage with Camilla Howland. But he finds 
that Camilla has been to New York, learned ways, 
and become engaged to the Englishman Peter Pomeroy 
Fraser. Instead of marriage he thereupon an 
American plot against the Spaniards. 

This decision brings him into association with 
tiful Yris Llorente, who professes sympathy for the Ameri- 
can cause but demonstrates interest primarily by winning 
Grady’s affections. The decision also aligns him against 
the very lovely Luz de Zubaran, who at first shares all her 
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O’Dell Best SELLER 
father’s hatred of Americans. The story then develops 
double interest: the fortunes of Grady in love, pursuiy 
Luz while he is being pursued by Yris, and a scocnl 
action that traces the military expeditions in which he 
involved for the conquest of California. 


Fraser proves to be a British agent with whom the Spanis, 
in desperation are considering a pact to cede Californ; 
England. Grady foils these plans and even succea4 
breaching Luz’s hostility to win her love. Her accep, 
ance of him comes first in a dream that is climaxed brief 


; 
by an improper caress. Later, rejecting openly her prejy. 





dices, she actualizes the dream in a personal meetip 
(p. 201): “She lay for a moment with her hands raise 
beside her head, as if in fear. Then suddenly and swifi 


1 


; gg dlee : ehh 
she began to fumble with the buttons of her bodice.” 4 


series of subsequent romantic and military vicissituds| 
lead to Grady’s imprisonment, then to his liberation }y| 
the temporarily victorious Americans, and later to hj 
purchase of the Zubaran after its foreclosure 
American mismanagement, I 

versal of fortune, 


him fleeing. 


ranch 
however, brings a sudden re 


returns the Spanish to control, and send 
ds approach a climax together. 


The two thread 
life 


ticement to a > of tropical love havin: 
conced Grady to her rival. 
er they hide in the hills. The situatic 


ed 





togeth : scarcel 
proper, and Grady refuses to permit it. He kidnap 
Fr. Cabrera and brings the priest blindfolded to the hide 
out for performance of the marriage ceremony. - The] 
military climax is featured by a courageous ride of the} 
soldier Juan Flaco to summon Commodore Stockton ont 












the north, while General Kearney with Kit Carson after 
a hard march from Santa Fe joins the fight in the south, | 
a combination that achieves final victory. Mr. and Mrs 

Grady Dunavant live on happily at the Hill of the Hawk 

in an American California. 

The presence of many other characters, of several sul 

nlots, and a broken method of development necessitate 

by intricate action on several fronts the narrative 

somewhat unwieldy. None the less the story sustain 

interest, even though not gripping suspense, a upplies 

much genuine color from a phase of American history that 

has had regrettably little literary exploitation. The 

Soanish characters show the best characterization; Lu: 

her father, and esnecially her grandmother Carlota are | 
well drawn, though Grady as the hero somehow lacks 

sufficient stature for the epic sweep which the material 

seems to hold. 

Considering what might have been pretended as frontier 

realism, the dialogue is surprisingly clean; a very fen 

profanities do creep in, together with slight but needles | 
description of feminine allurements. Similar exception | 
might be taken to Don Saturnino’s annual paternity of 

seven children by Indian servants and to the padre’ 

seeming acceptance of illegitimacy as an inevitable teature 

of frontier existence. Such content, however, is by no 

means common and is never sensationalized; the expurgs 


tion of.about a dozen sentences would perhaps eliminate | 
it. Since the book enriches the reader with an apprecia | 


tion of the social forces in the conquest of California, it 
can be recommended for adults. 
George E. Grauel, Ph.D., 
John Carroll University, 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Schmitt, Gladys. Alexandra. Dial. Oct. 13, 1947. 
316p. $2.75. 
Alexandra is that curious anomaly—a first-rate second- 
rte novel. Gladys Schmitt writes easily and well and 
this story of Alexandra Hill, the little girl who grows up 
to be an actress, is interesting even w hen it trails off into 
the sodden sentimentality of the final chapters. The story 
is told by Sophie, Alexandra’s life-long frien d, and it is 
through her eyes that we follow Alexandra’s development 
fom a pale,nervous, intense little girl into the gilded 
glamorous actress. The first part of this novel, and by 
far the best part, contrasts the adolescent experiences of 
ra two girls. And if these experiences are fairly typical 
they are no less authentic for that. there is con- 
siderable drama in Gladys Schmitt’s careful probing of 
the small joys and the large tragedies of youth. Para- 
doxically, the last half of the novel, which treats of Alex- 
andra’s unhappy love affairs and her gradual emergence 
as an actress, is far less dramatic. In fact, Miss Schmitt 
writes about the Theatre with what can only be described 
as girlish gush and the story as it follows Alexar ndra in 
and out of Drama Schools and rehearsal halls become 
increasingly more unreal and less interesting. * canon 
more objectionable than the sentimental haze through 
which she views the professional theatre is the soupy, 
soap-opera attitude with w hich she treats morality. Alex- 
andra’s suicide letter in which she explains why she can’t 
face life with the man she loves is actuaily a masterpiece 
of snappy sentimentality. “For you see [ am already sick 
in the spirit. Nothing, not even Les can cure me,” she 
writes, “I have lived on dreams of love so long that I 
cannot be certain I could deal with love itself. I might 
be serviceable as a wise man’s mistress, but I would only 
be destructive as a good man’s bride—and Les is good, 
so very good—No, I must go. Death is easy; it is far, far 
easier than living,” etc., etc. 
I’'s too bad because the book has some good stuff in it. 


Ind eed, 


Jean Kerr, 


Washington, D. C. 
* ¢ ®& 
Aldanov, Mark. Before the Deluge: A Novel of 
Imperial Russia. Scribners. Oct. 6, 1947. 561p. 


$3.50. 
This portrayal of the era of Tsar Alexander II (1855-1881) 
is presented in an alternating series of action and still 
shots. We follow the life, loves and vocational vacilla- 
tions of Nicholas Mamontov, an ineffectual dilettante 
whose neutral and colorless character serves as a foil by 
means of which the author enables us to hear, smell, 


sée, 
taste and feel the Petersburg of a vanished day. We 
attend the circus where Mamontov falls in love with the 
pretty, empty-headed and naive Katia, one of the per- 
formers; he has a prolonged illicit affair with her and 


finally marries her. We see the matchless pageantry 
of oficial functions at the Winter Palace; we visit the 
baths at Ems where the royalty and nobility of Europe 
assuage their aches and pains with the mineral waters 
and show off their clothes and mistresses. George Dumm- 
ler, an acquaintance of Mamontov, does not find relief 
from his pains. He is hopelessly ill with cancer, and dies 
despite the expert surgery of the eminent Dr. Billroth of 
Vienna. His widow and Mamontov become lovers for a 
brief time. Mrs. Dummler’s brother, Michael Tchernia- 
kov, is an old friend of Mamontov. 


Schmitt — Aldanoi 
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Among Mamontov’s friends there is also Professor Moura- 
viev, a physicist at the University of Petersburg, and ex- 
ponent of the theories of Clerk Maxwell. Mouraviev’s 
elder daughter Elizabeth, headstrong, selfish and attractive, 
becomes secretly associated with the nihilists, who exer- 
cised a great influence over the students and intelligentsia 
their time. Elizabeth is hopelessly courted by Tscher- 
niakov, whose promising career as a liberal professor does 
not attract her. He does, however, out of desperate love 
for her, consent to a fictitious marriage, which Elizabeth 
feels will help her to further her radical activities. 
Through Elizabeth we are introduced to the revolutionary 
group (who, incidentally, do not have a high opinion of 
Elizabeth’s terroristic talents): Sophie Perovsky, Michailov, 
Jeliabov, Grinevitzky, Rysakov and others. Their repeated 
attempts to assassinate Alexander II finally succeed, after 
endless toil, danger and heartbreak, on March 13, 1881. 
Their activities are recounted in some detail, and the nerve 
wracking preparation of the plot and its execution furnish 
the climatic action of the novel. 


ot 


Interrupting this action are portraits of the great leaders 


of the era throughout Europe. Although fictionized in 
minor details, they are substantially factual and always 
interesting. We meet the hulking Bakunin in exile 


Switzerland, surrounded by adoring disciples and fore- 
telling the downfall of the ruling classes with the fervor 
of an Old Testament prophet; Bismarck playing his three 
dimensional chess with the diplomats of the world at the 
Congress of Berlin, broken-hearted at the loss of his great 
Dane, the only living thing he could either trust or love; 


Dostoievsky wresting a la Bloy with the misery and 
grandeur of existence, hypnotizing with the force of his 
personality those who came in contact with him, and 


grieving over the death of his child from epilepsy, in- 
herited from himself; Gladstone, sympathetically drawn 
as “this most typical of Englishmen the very first 
internationalist among the great of this world” (p. 254); 
Wagner at Wahnfried composing Parsifal, trying to evade 
the watchful eye of Cosima in order to pursue his endless 
extramarital affairs, and entertaining Papa Liszt, a lesser 
genius but a greater man; Karl Marx burrowing with 
molelike persistence in the British Museum library year 
in and year supported by the wealthy and devoted 
Engels, and conducting impromptu seminars at his home 
which the revolutionary leaders and terrorists of 
Europe came. As the panorama passes we catch shorter 
glimpses of or references to Adelina Patti, the Prince of 
Wales, Turgenev, Brahms, Mazzini, Proudhon, Cezanne, 
Disraeli, Clemenceau, Victor Hugo, Henry Irving, Ellen 
Terry and others. 


out, 


tO 


The hero of this book, if it may be said to have one, is 
probably Tsar Alexander II. The olutionaries could 
not see why millions of people should labor from dawn 
to dusk in order to keep the landowners supplied with 
iced caviar and concubines. No one else can either, but 
the trouble is that, historically considered, this would 
seem to be an oversimplification of the case. The tsarist 
system certainly seeped vital def and so did the Tsar. 
Abuses of power were flagrant on the part of many offi- 
cials and influential aiieaes and the Tsar himself set a 
poor example to his people by neglecting the Empress 
and living in mortal sin with Princess Dolgourky (whom 
he married on the death of his wife). The tragic thing 
about Alexander II was that he was aware of the country’s 
desperate plight and made constant efforts to do something 
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about it. He put many reforms into effect, liberating the 
peasants and assisting the Jews among other things (a list 
of these measures is given on p. 120), and only two hours 
before he was murdered he signed his name to the decree 
drawn up at his request by the able Loris-Melikov which 
granted many of the points for which the radicals were 
agitating. (p. 509). If he had lived this decree would 
have taken a good deal of the wind out of their sails. 
But he didn’t live, and his enemies among the nobility, 
as well as his own son who succeeded him as Alexander 
III, saw to it that the decree was squelched. Although a 
Tsar held “absolute” power, he was bound by a hundred 
subtle cords from taking quick and effective action on 
social reforms, and among the strongest of these cords, 
Aldanov tells us, were the nobility. Alexander’s grand- 
father and great grandfather had been assassinated not by 
revolutionaries but by members of the nobility. 


The dust jacket quotes the Encyclopedia Britannica to the 
effect that Aldanov is “one of the greatest Russian novel- 
ists since Dostoevsky.” In this reviewer’s opinion the 
stamp of greatness is not on the present book. One 
carries away no unforgettable character from it; no one in 
it remotely approaches Ivan Karamazov or Alyosha. But 
it may be said that it is a good novel, entertaining and 
informative, serious in purpose, and to be recommended 
to anyone who cares to read it. The translation (with 
minor exceptions) reads smoothly, but there is a sad 
dearth of semicolons, and the lack of the contrasting use 
of single and double quotations to distinguish unspoken 
thoughts from conversation is confusing. 


Phillips Temple 
Georgetown University 
Washington, D. C. 


¥ * * 


The Sure Hand of God. Duell, 
Oct. 8, 1947. 243p. $2.75. 


The self-righteous Lucy Trotter was convinced that “the 
sure hand of God” would send Molly Bowser where she 
belonged; eventually Molly did set up an establishment 
in the “red-light” district, thus evidently fulfilling the 
prediction. The author leaves us in little doubt, though, 
that it was a series of unjust actions on the part of man 
rather than divine intervention that resulted in Molly’s 
downfall. It is this sympathy for a fallen sinner that re- 
lieves somewhat this sordid tale but its detailed record 
of fornication and adultery, will not allow more than a 
slight recommendation for any but the very mature adult. 


Library 


Caldwell, Erskine. 


Sloan and Pearce. 


«*« * & 
Edmonds, Waiter D. The Wedding Jouracy. Little, 
Brown-Atlantic Monthly Oct. 7, 1947. 119p. 


$2.50. 

This charming little vignette of 19th Century life describes 
a wedding journey to Niagara Falls taken on one of the 
crack packets along the Erie Canal from Schenectady to 
Buffalo in 1835 by a Mr. and Mrs. Roger Wilcox. The 
tale is simple—because of Roger’s poorly concealed im- 
patience their wedding starts off under a temporary cloud 
but the events of the brief two-day journey dispel all 
misunderstandings and both Bella and Roger gain confi- 
dence in their maturity and their ability to deal with the 
problems of marriage. The meat of the book is the back- 
ground material which in this case is Mr. Edmonds forté. 


Caldwell — Edmonds — Walsh 





BEsT SELLER 


He is almost always concerned with the Erie Canal coy 
try and he not only has the knowledge but the ability , 
describe in detail the life and the customs of the day} 
when the canal flourished and when the packet boat w, 
the most modern and speedy method of travel. Th; 
book is illustrated in color and will appeal mostly to ady} 
readers. 
* 6 s 


Walsh, James E. The Man in Joss Stick Alley. Long 
mans, Green. Oct. 8, 1947. 146p. $2.75. 


Although the title page does not show it, this biograph 
of a Maryknoll priest first appeared in 1932 over the Dia 
Press imprint as Father McShane of Maryknoll: Missione 
in South China. The Longmans’ edition with the mor: 
imaginative title is a revision of the earlier work. 

The subject of the biography was the first missioner yy. 
dained in the newly-established Maryknoll, the first Amer. 
ican Catholic religious order to enter the foreign missio; 
fields. Not that Daniel Leo McShane of Columbus, Ip. 
diana, had originally looked toward far-off places. Actu. 
ally, his first intention had been to enter the Trappis 
Community of Kentucky, but the guidance of his olde 
brother, Father John McShane, and of a saintly old, blind 
Trappist, led him indirectly to St. Mary’s Seminary ip 
Baltimore. There during his first year of theology , 
sermon by Father Thomas Price who had been most active 
in organizing the new society led the young student ip 
September, 1912, to the scarcely-opened gates of Mary. 
knoll, whose proposed seminary was said to be a bain; it 
professors were nonexistent; its budget an airy nothing, 
After he had received the diaconate, and again after 
ordination by Cardinal Farley, the young priest served a 
rector of the Apostolic School in Scranton, Pennsylvania 
where, still deacon, he had been permitted to distribute 
Holy Communion to the boys daily. Not until Septem. 
ber, 1919, did he sail for South China where his mis 
sionary field lay. Then, after a year’s study at the difficul 
language, he took up his pastorate at Lotung, a city o 
40,000 in a province of about 400,000 where French at 
tempts at Christianizing the natives some 20-30 year 
before had failed, and where his own first year’s work 
was badly thwarted by a poorly selected catechist. Four 
years later he had fifty actual practicing Christians in the 
city. The big work of his missionary labors, however, was 
the rescue and care of abandoned girl-babies for whom he 
opened in time two orphanages. Exposed when only tw 
or three days old and in most cases malformed or diseased, 
not more than one child in a hundred could be reared 
but all could be baptized. 

In 1927, 200 converts had been made and 2482 babies 
rescued when an abandoned child suffering from smallpox 
was brought into the mission. In less than three weeks 
Daniel Leo McShane was dead, his eight years apostolate 
finished. He was thirty-nine years old. 

Bishop Walsh has drawn an admiring but restrained pic- 
ture of the young missionary, detailing faithfully the ex 
ternal events of his life and evaluating cautiously his 
mission achievements. High praise and eulogy he leaves 
to others, contenting himself with a modest quotation or 
two therefrom. But he points out the model which the 
first Maryknoll priest in China left his successors, and the 
inspiration and stimulation his memory provides them. 
As it does the reader, however slightly he can sense Fr 


McShane’s personality in the pages of this book. 
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Perhaps it is because the background has been sketched 
in with strong, clean-cut strokes that Fr. McShane’s in- 
dividuality remains shadowy, and indistinct. Certain 
paragraphs relating to that background are essays in minia- 
ture: on the priestly vocation, on the American Catholic 
boy and the hero-worship he feels for the priest, on semi- 
nary training in general and the early years at Maryknoll 
in particular, on the Chinese language and the indirect- 
ness of the Chinese mind. 


Bishop Walsh is no stranger to the humid heat of South 
China, nor to the difficulties encountered in obtaining 
food and fuel, transportation and housing facilities. He 
understands why neither person nor property is safe from 
bandits and soldiery alike. His blood pressure does not 
rise in hysterical excitement over the hostility and super- 
sition encountered among the natives. Nor is he dis- 
couraged and downcast by the numerical smallness of the 
harvest gleaned by the missioner. If there is a discernible 
dryness of tone in his eighth chapter which describes the 
disastrous effects on the missions from China’s political 
policy, and the gradual growth of anti-foreign antagonisms 
during the 1920’s, there is also care to point out the fact 
that such privileges as extra-territoriality jeopardized the 
nation’s sovereignty at the very time it was most necessary 
because of old civil laws incompatible with modern gov- 
ernments. 


The book reads easily and well. It has not the breeziness 
nor the story quality of Men of Maryknoll, but whether 
it be read for the account of Fr. McShane’s life, or of the 
China which a missioner encounters, or of the magnificent 
work of the Maryknoll Sisters to whom in passing the 
author pays warm tribute, it is eminently worth reading. 


Helen L. Butler, 
Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Lariar, Lawrence, Editor. Best Cartoons of the Year 
1947. Crown. Oct. 1, 1947. 128p. $2.50. 


With 1947 merely beginning to draw to a close this sixth 
volume of a series which began in 1942 is a compilation, 
under the editorship of Mr. Lariar, of some 300 cartoons 
drawn by sixty-four cartoonists and published in twenty- 
two leading magazines and newspapers, purporting to be 
cream of the year’s cartoon crop. Many well known 
names are here; some are absent; again the jacket blurb 
speaks of personal selection by top cartoonists but still the 
reading public has no inkling of the criteria for selection. 
All the items are intended to be humorous; some are 
successful. This year’s selection features the ludicrous 
with the usual admixture of curvaceous sirens. Conspicu- 
ous by their absence are the military subjects which filled 
large portions of earlier volumes. Topical cartoons are in 
aminority. The major objectionable feature is suggestive- 
ness which renders the book unsuitable for other than 
adult readers. 


1 
the 
He 
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McManus, Seumas. The Rocky Road to Dublin. 
Devin-Adair. Sept. 30, 1947. 324p. $3.00. 


This is a success story, but it is much more than a mere 
rags-to-riches saga. The Rocky Road to Dublin is on one 
level the autobiography of Seamus McManus, story-teller, 
poet and historian of the Irish race. Told in the third 
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person, it traces McManus’ life from earliest childhood 
recollection through the years of schooling and teaching 
in the far reaches of one of the most celebrated of Ireland’s 
twenty-six counties, County Donegal. More than an auto- 
biography, it is the story of Donegal, the Donegal “where 
they eat the potatoes skins and all”. Here is the warp 
and way of Irish life—the fairs teeming with sharp-eyed 
traders, the boisterous weddings, the wakes, the fiddling 
and poetry contests. Here the range of Irish characters 
with their trenchant wit, verbosity and proneness to exag- 
geration—the shanachies, the poteen-makers, the fiddlers, 
and fish peddlers, but also here the men and women of 
the soil, strong in courage and the faith of their fathers. 


McManus like many of the Irish school of writers never 
needed to travel far afield for material. J. M. Synge once 
remarked that he got more aid from a chink in the floor 
of his Wicklow cottage which allowed him to listen to the 
conversation of the servant girls, than any learning ever 
gave him. McManus, the “shanachie” is no different. 
From every possible situation he extracts the earthly, yet 
truly gentle Irish humour. Nor is the hurly-burly of 
politics ignored. As one critic pointed out, that with 
most of the better Irish literature (specifically he was 
referring to the drama) you do not have to go far before 
“Cathleen ni Houlihan” introduces herself. 


One annoying feature there is—the prolific use of foot- 
notes. It is a use which amounts at times to the propor- 
tions of a Variorum. The author could well have included 
some of them into the context, thus making for much 
more even reading. Aside from this one carping note, 
however, even those who are not so fortunate as to trace 
their lineage to the “ould sod” will enjoy this book. 


Thomas P. McTighe, 
University of Scranton 


x * 
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Allen, Col. Robert S$. Lucky Forward. 
Sept. 23, 1947. 424p. $5.00. 


Give any soldier the opportunity and he will more than 
try to convince you that his unit, and it alone, won the 
war. And by an odd coincidence, rank apparently makes 
no exceptions to this rule. Unit pride is the prerogative 
of every man who ever wore a uniform—from the least 
remembered private to the most publicized general. How- 
ever, while the former is wont to do his own boasting, 
the latter usually allows some enthusiastic admirer to do 
the talking for him. 

Loudest of all the drumbeaters to make himself heard 
thus far is Colonel Allen, the noted Washington column- 
ist, who served as Intelligence Operations Officer with the 
Third Army under the late General George S. Patton, Jr. 
Lucky Forward is his account of that Army’s triumphant 
sweep across Europe and a tribute to its spectacular Com- 
manding General. 

Since Colonel Allen’s position gave him immediate access 
to all developments as they affected Third Army there 
can be little cause to doubt the accuracy of his chronicle. 
With painstaking care he recounts Patton’s drive through 
France until suddenly halted before Metz; the Third 
Army’s startling and unexpected appearance in the Battle 
of the Bulge; finally its victorious drive across Germany 
into Czechoslovakia and Austria. Yet never does the 
author permit his story to fall into the quagmire of a dull 
repetition of military campaigns and movements. The 
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pages of his book fairly breathe with the lives of the men 
who fought under the Third Army emblem. To add to 
his credit, the writer manages to hide himself behind the 
scenes and to lose his own identity—a lesson most war 
reporters never learned. 


Never known to pull a punch in his hard-hitting attacks, 
when Colonel Allen writes somebody is apt to be hurt. 
As might be expected that somebody embraces practically 
every military figure outside of the Third Army. Patton’s 
Army won the war; it never made a mistake. Allen 
spares no one. The Combined Chiefs of Staff, SHEAF 
Headquarters, Communications Zone, even General Eisen- 
hower feel the sting of his blows. Their treatment, how- 
ever is mild compared with that meted out to General 
Montgomery. Because of his waiting, slow moving cam- 
paign “Monty” rates the unenviable distinction of being 
the real villain. He and the others, to a lesser degree, are 
the men responsible for delaying the end of the war. On 
their orders Lucky Forward was “sat down” several times 
while the “ghosts” of Patton’s Army waited to drive their 
their tanks into the heart of enemy territory. 


Lucky Forward is war as it was fought by a great Army 
and an equally great General. That they made mistakes 
no one will deny. But it is not for Colonel Allen to 
reveal them. He writes as a soldier, proud of and preju- 
diced in favor of his unit. Understood in that light 
Lucky Forward is a noteworthy contribution to the litera- 
ture on World War II. Unfortunately it is too frequently 
marred by the language for which the famous General 
was severely criticized. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College, 

New York City 


Herzberg, Joseph and Members of the New York 
Herald Tribune Staff. Late City Edition. Holt. 
Sept. 29, 1947. 282p. $3.50. 


Joseph Herzberg has been in newspaper 
than twenty years, finally reaching his present posi 
City Editor of the New York Herald Tribune, one of 
America’s best known newspapers. With the assistan 
of members of the H-T staff he has planned 
piled a book which explains for the th 
processes involved in producing a daily newspaper of the 
metropolitan variety. From reporting to circulation, from 
editing to printing Mr. Herzberg and his co-workers have 
covered the field thoroughly and ably. They offer in 
intelligible arrangement and easily comprehensible lan- 
guage all the information necessary for understanding the 
essentials of newspaper production. By far the largest 
portion is devoted to reporters but no section is slighted 
in treatment. There is little attempt made to discuss or 
defend certain questionable journalistic procedures but, 
on the whole, the book seems honest and fair. It seems 
suitable for all classes of readers. 
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Campbell, Patricia. Eliza. Superior. Sept. 18, 1947. 
349p. $3.00. 
id-70’s and 


A tale of the Pacific Northwest during the mi 
80’s when logging and human smuggling made fortune: 
for men strong enough and ruthless enough to take what 

} 


they wanted from their fellows and nature. Quaker-born 


Herzberg — Campbell — Capa 





BEsT SELLER; 


Eliza Thorne had quickly deserted her Philadelphia fiang 
when the red-bearded Viking from the lumber country. 
Thomas Barrett, appeared on the scene. In spite of the 
blustering of her family, she followed him to Puget Soung 
when he remembered to send for her. There she ad. 
justed to her new life on the axe-scarred edges of primeva] 
forest, among exploited Indians and Chinese, in company 
with a handful of white women whose husbands, tag 
were either directly or indirectly connected with lum. 
bering. 

In spite of the fascination her husband held for her, three 
sources of antagonism threatened her marriage. Gossip 
said that two half-breed Indian children in the villag: 
were his; Eliza hated the wanton destructiveness of com. 
petitive logging; and, after Barrett had been forced oy 
of logging, she abhorred the Chinese smuggling he turned 
to. The first of these problems she solved by taking the 
young half-breeds into her own household. The second 
the great eastern lumber combines decided for her—and 
for Barrett. The third partly settled itself when Eliz 
her husband from the revenue men after an 
infatuated officer had told her of plans to catch Barret 
red-handed. Not, however, until Eliza had shot he 
husband’s partner did affairs shape up to her complete 
satisfaction. 


rescued 


The novel has good pace. The characters are well con 
The period and setting are long over-ripe for 
the historical novelist’s attention. Many of the details 
and incidents introduced ring true. The plot, however 
is never convincing, and the characters are inadequately 
Nor does the reader ever feel that he is sub- 
merged in the raw, tough society the author postulates 
of the early logging industry, or ever feel the 
and beauty” of the new 


ceived. 


| 
developed. 


“savager 
country. 

Conditions under which the Northwest Indians lived a: 
the white man was reducing them to economic slaver 
and virtual extinction are handled rather more capabl; 
and with some originality. But the obvious attempts t 
achieve realism, and perhaps to depict the rawness of 
the new frontier, by repeated references to the marital rela. 
tions of Eliza and Barrett are only pale imitations of scenes 
from Gone With the Wind. No great pioneer novel, 
this, nor yet the epic of the Pacific Northwest, however 
popular it may be with rental library patrons. 

Helen E. Butler 
Marywood College 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Slightly Out of Focus. Holt. 


$3.50. 


Capa, Robert. Sept. 


8, 1947. 243p. 


Two years ago this month as the writer packed away his 
familiar OD uniform he resolved to lock out of his mind 
forever all thoughts of World War II. But the Editors 
of Best Sellers had other plans in view. As a result he 
now finds himself the possessor of an ever-expanding 
library of “war” novels, memoirs and The 
newest member to be added to this coll is Slightl 
Out of Focus, unquestionably the most excellent photo 
graphic record of men at war yet published. 


histor 1es. 


ICTION 
ection 


Robert Capa’s reputation as an ace photographer is not 

disputed. And the hundreds of pictures here pre 

sented are a living proof of his abiliry. In one glance 
1 Tl 

they reveal more than countless words can describe. The 
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are pictures of fighting men, men waiting to fight, men 
suffering the physical and mental pains of war, men at 


rest after bitter campaigning. These photographs cover 
three fronts of the war: Africa, Italy, and the Western 
Front. Capa’s daring took him with all troops. He 


jumped with the paratroopers; he hit the beaches with 
the first waves of invasion troops; he rode through enemy 
lines with intrepid tankmen. 


Were this all to be said of Slightly Out o 
jew could end on a high note of recommendation. 
lcommmecty the remarkable photographic record is 
lesly interrupted by an account of Capa’s experiences. 


f Focus this re- 
oe 
Un- 


need- 





The result is pathetic. At every step the ambitious auto- 
biographer finds himself stumbling into the pitfalls which 
correspondents apparently cannot avoid. As a result, we 
are taken on an unending round of drinking, hangovers, 
card playing ad infinitum. All this, of course, is incidental 
to a romance unceremoniously interrupted from time to 


time by the photographer’s weightier duties. 


Having already given us Ernie Pyle, who wrote about the 
war, and Bill Mauldin, who drew it, the publishers had 
within grasp the making of an outstanding trilogy in 
Capa’s photography of the war. The oppx rtunity was 


missed when they permitted the photographer to c hange 





his camera for a typewriter. In passing, mention might 
be made of Capa's lengthy discussion and group of pic- 
tures of Spanish Republicans. Just he jumps on their 





bar aman when writing about W ord War II must be 





eft to him for explanation. More than his pen is out of 
focus. All in all a splendid photographic record of the 
var suffers pias of shoddy prose d by o 
able features, vulgar language and distasteful situ s 
Francis J. Ullvich 
Manhattan ¢ ollege 


ork WIry 


New Y 
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The Great Tide 
$3.50. 


Sloan an 


Hall, Rubvlea. 


Pearce. 535p. 


Ducll, 


is a mere coincidence but it does seem strang 
Im, Gor ve With the W ind, is once again playing 
many cities. This fact is men- 


Perhaps it 
that the fi 


to canacity audiences in 





tioned solely for the record, because few readers of The 
Great Tide will follow the ten adventurous years in th 
life of “Caline” Cohran without conjuring up memorie 
of that earlier plantation belle whose name became les gend. 
Not that this first novel is to be dismissed lightly, mind 


you. There are some exceptional passages, especially when 
the author calls upon her vast rese sdge for 
background detail. Here she writes with real authority 
and her scenes literally breathe with vitality. 


1 
knowle 


arch 


A 


The setting Florida in the Eighteen Thirties. As we 


are introduced to “Caline” (Carolina Nicholas Green) 
=u 
Cohran the young lady is about to celebrate her seven- 


teenth birthday. The plantation at Greenwood is a scene 
of activity as preparations are being made for the logroll- 


ing, butchering, quilting, and barbecues which are to take 
place on the morrow. It is in the descriptions of this typ 
1 e 

that the author is at her best. 

The day, as far as “Caline” was concerned, meant more 


than the passage of another year; it was time for her to 
think of marriage. But “Caline” wanted more than a 


ss wealth and 
Consequently 


husband; to become a great lady, to posse 
power was the goal she had set for herself. 
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she more or less spurned the eligible young men of her 
acquaintance. Thus when handsome Anderson Mc- 
Quaggue proposed to her she rejected his offer. While 
he resented her for it he still loved her. 


While the birthday festivities are at their height a stranger, 
traveling toward the coast, seeks lodging at the plantation. 
When “Caline” see Dougl as Blackwell and learns of his 
wealth her mind is made up, even though he is many 
years her senior. Two years later she is married to this 
man whom she has no intention of loving. But only he 
can give her the luxury and affluence she so much desires. 
Within a short time she is housed in a palatial mansion, 
is garbed in gorgeous robes, and is recognized as the “first 
lady” of St. Joseph, a boom town on the Gulf coast. Here 

reckless, irresponsible Studd Seven. 


However this life of ease eal glory 
yellow fever brings death and ruin to the 
Douglas stricken by the fever, his fortune all but wiped 
out, “ we poe returns to her parents’ home waiting for her 
husband to be taken out of this sol 1. In the meantime 
the boom town is completely destroyed by a hurricane. 
Studd, ever the pioneer, sets out to explore new horizons 


} 


too she finds her lover, 


is short lived when 


town. With 


) 
+ 
ts 


and leaves “Caline”. At twenty-seven she is an aged, 
broken woman. Her hope for happiness in the future 
remains with Anderson ever present in the background, 


waiting until the day she is free to marry him. 


As was pointed out e: earlier The Great Tide 
its merits. However, as a Pre it certainly 
tive of the twenty years effort, which, we are 


Cc A 


is not without 

is not indica- 

infor met d by 
a 





the publisher, the author spent in its writing. Its value 
S primarily derived from its faithful and scholarly record- 
ing of early American pioneer life. For this diligent re- 
search Vre Hall is to be commended. But she is de- 
finitely not yet the accomplished novelist. Because of 
several objectionable features The Great Tide is recom- 
mended for adult readers. 

Francis J. Ullrich, 

Manhattan College 

New York City 
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farkham, R. H. Tito’s Imperial Communism. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press. Sept. 6, 1947. 


292p. $4.00. 


Behind the iron curtain which cleaves Europe in twain 
7 ~ = 

lics Yugoslavia. A nation equal in size to the State of 
] 1 4 er. ° er Ps 12 > mre 

Oregon, it is the home of sixteen million people, pre- 


) 


ent boundaries 
the assassination 
jevo. With 
| 


dominantly of Slav origin. Within its pre: 
the First World War was precipitated by 
of the Aacied luke Francis Ferdinand at Sare 
the collapse of in paca Hungarian Empire it became a 
constitutional monarchy under King Alexander I and led 
a very checkered existence until its refusal to collaborate 
the Nazi Wehrmacht. 
from the past war as a totalitarian, Com- 
munist state under Tito’s iron control and may be the 
cockpit in which the forces of freedom and those of totali- 
tarianism will oppose each other in the prelude to another 


It has emerged 


i Cu 


glob sal struggle. Clearly it is one of the key spots in world 
politics and all intelligent Americans would do well to 
. 1 ] “7 + Cc 2alLay .e oe , 
inform themselves about this strategic Baikan area by 


reading Tito’s Imperial C 


Mr. Markham is aptly qualified t 
accurate picture of Yugoslavia b 


ommunism by R. H. Markham. 
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than twenty years in the Balkans. Originally a Congre- 
gationalist missionary in Bulgaria, he abandoned mission- 
ary labors for journalism. He has edited his own Bulgarian 
newspaper, has been Balkan correspondent for The 
Christian Science Monitor and during this last war was 
Deputy Director for the Balkans in the Office of War 
Information. Through his knowledge of local languages 
and his widespread acquaintance with leaders in all 
walks of Balkan life, he has had access to information 
which eludes the ordinary journalist. 


Mihailovitch and his Chetniks, Pavelitch and his Ustashas, 
Tito and his Partisans—these are parts of the Yugoslav 
puzzle that most Americans have never learned to solve. 
And it is no wonder because even the State Department 
was long confused by them. Much to their chagrin our 
diplomats now have good reason to regret the decision 
they made to back the Partisans against the Chetniks. 
Lucidly Markham explains the origin, make-up and policy 
of these diverse groups so that the reader can understand 
why Chetniks and Partisans both fought the Germans, 
yet fought more bitterly against each other. Reading 
this account you will agree with the author that “The 
verdict of history will probably be that Mihailovitch saw 
earlier what other honest, wise men saw later, and that 
under his circumstances, most Americans and Britishers 
would have considered Tito’s Communism enemy num- 
ber one.” (p. 154). 


The Americans and the British both supported Tito whose 
government was approved under certain conditions at 
Yalta. When Tito came into actual power with the 
German collapse, these conditions were never fulfilled 
and Communism was rapidly established in Yugoslavia, 
American aviators were shot down, Mihailovitch was 
condemned and executed, Archbishop Stepinatch was 
imprisoned and revolution was fostered in northern 
Greece. If you are curious to know why our government 
is so worried about Greece and is bringing this issue to the 
attention of the United Nations Assembly, then read the 
chapter on “The Role of Macedonia.” This will make 
clear why the six prominent Americans who were recently 
invited by Tito to inspect the Yugoslav-Greek border 
politely but firmly declined. They were not so naive as 
the American Protestant clergymen who made a Tito- 
sponsored tour of Yugoslavia to report that there was no 
persecution of religion. Markham is no special friend of 
either che Catholic or the Orthodox Churches yet he has 
the candor and honesty to write that “the Yugoslav Com- 
munists, in their aims and acts, are working against the 
Christian religion, in all its forms. A true Protestant 
Christian will find that an alliance, even in his heart, 
with Tito against non-Protestant churches is as a ‘pact 
with death and a conspiracy with hell’.” (p. 272) 


Much has been written in the Catholic press concerning 
Archbishop Stepinatch yet Catholics are not permitted 
by Tito to visit Yugoslavia or the imprisoned prelate. 
They can, however, acquaint themselves with the tragic 
sitution in Yugoslavia by reading this factual book written 
in popular, journalistic style. Every believer in freedom 
and liberty ought to read Tito’s Imperial Communism to 
learn how Tito and his Partisans have succeeded in estab- 
lishing Communist totalitarianism in a country which 
hungers for liberty. 


Harry C. Koenig 
Mundelein, Illinois 
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Best SELLER 
Bemelmans, Ludwig. Dirty Eddie. Viking. 
18,1947. 240p. $2.75. 


From Castle Number Nine and Quito Express to Dirp 
Eddie Ludwig Bemelmans has traveled cross-country o, 
a sort of pilgrim’s progress of sophistication from Chil. 
dren’s Books to Hollywood, miraculously retaining in the 
process the naivete of childhood wonder. Like a chili 
he enters the magic mirror-land of distorted values and }y 
the candid simplicity of his glance, gazes clearly through 
the haggis of fantastic figures to the underlying reality. 
Like the child, too, Bemelmans’ contact with reality ; 
objective. He gives no subtle philosophical undertone 
to his observation, no Huxleian comm “oirls ruminating 
gum, not God”, no Waughian probing after Death jp 
Hollywood with the scalpel, but the primitive fact, naive 
and unadorned, presented with the faculty for making 
everything seem strange and exciting as the discovery of a 
new street in the neighborhood. Raconteur and romanti 
cist his very naivete is urbane even while it invests ordj- 
nary affairs and ordinary objects with a slight touch of 
the ludicrous, laying bare the incongruities of Beverly 
Hills, at once hilarious and human. 


Aug, 


a) 
Cil 


This complex of airs, of the innocent and of the knowing, 
of the naive and the sophisticate adds up to Bemelmania 
or the furor Bemelmansius. Some samples from Dirt 
Eddie: the valet Walter stealing Producer Vanya Vash. 
vily’s suits and trousers; another valet, Nightwine, leaving 
Vanya because he misunderstands the overnight presence 
of an innocent lady guest in the Vanya Vashvily house. 
hold; Nightwine forcing Maurice Cassard, writer who 
filched his services thereafter, to read an autobiographical 
script not by threat or violence but simply by the ominous 
perfection of his insistent attentions. Cassard accidently 
reads the wrong script. Instead of Nightwine’s opus, he 
reads “Will You Marry Me?” a scenario on which he has 
been collaborating but which he has avoided reading for 
months at a few paltry thousands per week. Mr. Wild- 
gans, agent whose car appears in precisely fifteen minutes 
under the porte-cochere of a successful client, Belinda, 
converted from elevator girl to star by Vashvily, Ludlow 
Mumm, a rustic without the rustic passions, collaborator 
with Cassard, and contrast to him in the emotional spher 
—all pass through two-thirds of the book before Dirty 
Eddie appears. 

Dirty Eddie is a pig. He is also the catalyst and climax 
of the story. He gets because Belinda loves him and be 
cause Cassard loves Belinda, a regular Orson Welles con- 
tract for seven years, proofed against the wiles and 
chicaneries of capitalism, provided with radio and tele 
vision rights, the right to choose stories, hire writers and 
directors, the right to approve the cutting of the picture. 
“There was a rider attached to the contract allowing him 
to do an outside picture a year.” 


Here and there the shenanigans of Sunset and Vine are 
punctuated with bits of pathos and compassion such as 
the description of Jerome Hack, hackwriter entertaining 
his aged and uncertain parents to a party in the glittering 
cheapness of a lavish nightclub, and again, Cassard’s 
demise in Hollywood is carried through with a gesture 
reminiscent of a Cryano. 


Its attitude and 


Dirty Eddie is unquestionably funny. 
h 


moving spirit is wholesome and it does strike home wit 
a rapier thrust to the heart of Hollywood madness. Sev 
eral brief passages could well have been omitted as offen- 
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but the book can be recommended 
adults. 

Victor R. Yanitelli, S.J., 
University of Scranton 


INNER SANCTUM MYSTERY 
Masur, Harold Q. Bury Me Deep. 


Schuster. 274p. $2.50. 


ist good taste 


reading for 


sve agall 
light 


Ph.D., 


and 


Simon 


A rough, tough and ugly story of cyanide and undraped 
women, liberally sprinkled with blasphemy and sex. If 
the reader can the inheritance laws postulated, and 
believe that a cyanide victim can be saved from death 
15-30 minutes after the poison was swallowed, and credit 
potential victim with the skill to simulate cyanosis skill- 
fully enough to mislead the murderer, said reader prob- 
sly will not be disturbed at never learning how so much 
vanide was aie in the first But then he will 


t 
{ 

| t to the f 

not objec to the many of 


accep 


place. 
and general hoariness of 


either. 


age 
the situations depicted, 
To the accompaniment of much ribald dialogue, the story 
Jordan’s return to New York 
a week earlier fact which 


sarts off with Scott his 


rtment than expected. A 
was respol nsible for the blonde in black lingerie he found 


sipping brandy on his sofa—but it should not have caused 


leath if the brandy had not been poisoned. To his 
lief, Inspector Nola believed his story, so, since the 
solution of the killing seemed to be connected with an 
heritance case for which he was almost immediately 
ained, he set to work identifying the pieces and fitting ¢ 
em into the puzzles. Before he discovered the pattern 
either puzzle, however, two more victims were dead, 
nnd another pair narrowly escaped from the same fate. 


274, one of the mur- 
the electric chair, 
turned to Sing Sing, while the man 


By the time the reader reaches page 


1d an ex-convict is re 


vho hadn’t liked Miami has married the girl who in- 
erited most of the money 
s really almost too much for $2.50. 
Helen L. Butle) 


Marywood College, 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 
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Best Detective Stories of the Year--- 


1947. Dutton. Sept. 24, 1947. 253p. $2.50. 
r 1 1 } 1 } . Be celal 
Dr. Johnson once asked the donor of a certain literary 
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same question were addressed to ! including 
° cet ” 1 

the superlative, “best” in his title, he might reply that 

time legitimizes, that this is his second annual collection 


earing the same caption, that, finally, the writing team 
Ellery Queen h as set its regal seal upon 
is endeavors. When all i and done, however, his 
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with offerings by 


is only an average compilation, Milne, 
Macdonald, Donnell, and St. Clair raising it a notch above 


the ruck of its many fellows. 


of murder? It should 
ur out of the first eight 
xsle water fizzing in 
out the arsenic. To 


What is happening to the fine art 
aken seriously, if at all. Yet fo 
of Mr. Cooke’s selections witness gig 
the wolf’s bane, and old lace driving 

mitigate this stricture, two of these four lethal japes are 
first rate comedy-macabre. “Recipe for Murder” has a 
good deal of the disreputable Arabian magic the one-eyed 
Calender brought to his tale-spinning—unexpurgated, too; 
and “The Perfectionist” boasts as good a ghoulish smack 
as Lord anthologized “Two Bottles of 


Relish” 
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Dunsany’s oft 


Charles A. Brady, 
Canisius College, 


Buffalo, New York 
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UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE nase 
VOLUME THREE of 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets 


PUBLISHED JULY 5, 1946 


In these modern times pamphlets have assumed increasing importance in teaching 
and apologetics. The three volumes of The Index to American Catholic Pam- 
phlets supply an invaluable aid to the location of over 3,000 titles. Arranged in 
classified form The Index gives author, title, publisher, date of publication, pagina- 
tion and price. This is a sample main entry from Volume Two (1942): 


95. Mass 
PARSCH, PIUS. Study the Mass. Tr. and pre- 
pared for discussion groups by the Rev. William 
Busch. Liturgical Press, 1941. 118p. 25c. 
A thorough yet popular explanation of the Mass as a 
whole, historically and at present, followed by a detailed 
treatment of each part. This is the author’s own synopsis 
of his larger work, The liturgy of the Mass (Herder). 
Popular liturgical library, series 1, no. 8. 


An alphabetical index of authors, subjects, titles, series and cross references pro- 
vides an easy approach to the classified section. This sample reproduces a brief 
portion of the alphabetical index to Volume Two: 








Devotional exercises. See: Litanies; Novenas; 
Prayers; also, names of particular devotions, e.g., 
Rosary, Way of the Cross; and also, names of 
particular persons, e.g., Mary, Blessed Virgin; Byrne 
Jude, St., etc. 15, 1¢ 
Englert. Eastern Catholics, 18 
Equality of women. Hawks, 167 To sto 
Erring, devotion for conversion of, 48 vital is 
Eternal heroines. N.C.C.W., 205 |} san 
Ethics. See: Conduct of Life; Medical Ethics; reason 
Newspaper Ethics; Sexual Ethics |¥ 8 so 
EUCHARIST. Main entry, 93 public 
Martin. Stations of the Cross, 71 foreigr 
Wallace. Honey from the rock, 76 | 3 
See also: Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament; Com- No st 
munion, Holy; Holy Hour; Mass; Peter Julian Eymard, State, 
BL; Pius X ‘ 
still a 
follow 
A separate section is devoted to pamphlets written for children. 7 nec 
|f In pu 
SCHEDULE OF PRICES | from ¢ 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, v. 1 (1937) ..002..0200.--0-2sceseceseeeeoes $0.50 a 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, v. 2 (1942) -0.00.0.-oeceeceeceeceeeeeeee- ; Sao a 
The Index to American Catholic Pamphlets, v. 3 (1946) ..0-.-----0---o--ccceeeesceeseeee- 1.25 a 
Note: The three volume set price is $2.75. utilizit 
Orders sent with remittance will be sent postpaid Se 
Mosc« 
EUGENE P. WILLGING ke, 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA sion a 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. mg 
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